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From the Ediuburgh Review. 


A Poet's Portfolio; or Minor Poems. In 
Three Books. By James Montgomery. 
(Continued from p. 6.) 


We could accumulate many of these splen- 
did winter pieces, did our limits permit; but 
we have yet a word to say on the author’s 
other works, before coming to the volume be- 
fore us. 

Shall we fairly confess that the “ Pelican 
Island” is no favourite of ours? that with all 
its beautiful pictures—not more remarkable 
for their minute fidelity and truth, than for the 
beauty of their poetical expression ;—with 
some passages of solemn reflection and medi- 
tation, scarcely unworthy of Milton and W ords- 
worth, its plan (for such we must suppose it 
has, though to us as yet “a mighty maze”) 
seems to opposg an insurmountable barrier to 
its ever becoming a popular poem. Asa play 
of imagination,—a framework in which are to 
be enchased a thousand fairy pageants, (not 
without an indirect purpose and significance, 
since all are made the means of awakening 
the reflection that 


“ The glories of our earthly state 
Are shadows, not substantia! things,)” 


we can admire it ; but why might not the pur- 
pose of the poem be attained by simpler means? 
What moral idea is meant to be developed by 
an ascending series of created things, of which 
the pelicans seem to be the perfected repre- 
sentatives,—since they certainly are repre- 
sented in a far more captivating light than 
their human successors ! These are questions 
which, as Sir Thomas Brown cautiously says, 
“ would admit of a wide solution ;” and which 
we cannot, with any satisfaction to ourselves, 
pretend to elucidate. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to forget, that as yet the work is appa- 
rently but a fragment; and that much which 
seems at present to be obscure, or even re- 
pulsive, may, when it assumes its completed 
form, appear in a different light. At present 


the enigma has been but propounded, and it 
perplexes and confounds us; but before 
forming an opinion, we are contented to 
wait for its solution at the hands of the au- 
thor. 
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Though in these longer and more elaborate | from the plainest and most familiar illustra- 
productions, Montgomery has certainly dis-| tion where it seems to be the simplest and 
played many of the higher qualities of poetry, | most forcible for his purpose ; and the effect 
it will be generally admitted, we think, that | is almost always good. ‘Take, for instance, 
the result produced by the whole is less strik- | a stanza, from the present volume, in his lines 
ing and satisfactory than might have been an- | on a passage in Timothy. 


ticipated from the finish and perfection of 

many of the parts. They neither possess the 

interest of plot and incident, nor that arising 

trom the development of a system of opinions. 

They are mainly a series of historical sketches 

and allusions, embellished by touching and 

beautiful reflections, but connected by scarce- 

ly any other tie than that of succession—a 

gallery of separate portraits, not a picture. 

The field on which Montgomery appears to 

most advantage,—where his beauties are most 

prominently brought into view and his defects 

most concealed,—is in his shorter lyrical ef- 

fusions. The constitution of his *mind is, in 

fact, essentially lyrical. He seems to possess 

little or nothing of dramatic power and varie- 

ty, and but a slender portion of the epic or 

narrative. But in these brief and soul-felt ef- 

fusions which come welling forth from the 

depths of the heart, as from a fountain, at the | 
touch of every gentle emotion which troubles 

the waters, the whole man speaks—his deep 

devotion, his love of his brethren, of mankind, 

and of all that is beautiful or venerable in the 

world of nature or of man, of wisdom and “ di- 

vine philosophy,” of order and temperate liber- 

ty, the cheerfulness which looks beyond the 

troubles of life, or finds in them only new 
proofs of love and new motives to exertion. 

Each bears the stamp of some strong and re- 
cently felt emotion, which, long cherished in 
the heart, and called into action by some ex- 
ternal influence, has sought a vent in this poeti- 
cal form—flowing out almost involuntarily 
without apparent art or design, yet each com- 

plete in itself, and embodying, perhaps in two 
or three simple stanzas, matter in which the 
thoughtful mind may find matter of endless 
meditation. While his longer poems, once 
read, are generally laid aside, and only occa- 
sionally resumed to refresh the memory with 
the recollection of some of those passages to 
which we have alluded, his smaller poems are 
in the memories and mouths of all. 


“*For ever with the Lord !’ 
Amen ; so let it be— 

Life from the dead is in ihat word, 
*Tis immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 
Absent from him I roam; 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 


Of this form of illustrating the simplest 
themes by language and images at once 
homely and poetical, the short poem entitled 
“ The Field of the World,” affords a good ex- 
ample. 


‘Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thine hand; 
To doubt and fear give thop no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 


“ Beside al! waters sow, 
The highway furrows stock, 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow, 
Scatter it on the rock. 


“ The good the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there ; 
O’er hill and dale, by plots, tis found ; 
Go forth, then, every where. 


“ Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 
When and wherever strown. 


“ And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength, 
The tender blade, the stalk, the ear, 
And the full corn at length 


“ Thou canst not toil in vain; 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry, 
Shall foster and mature the grain, 
For garners in the sky. 


“ Thence, when the glorious end, 
The day of God is come, 
The angel-reapers shall descend, 
And heaven cry— Harvest home. 


s” 


If James Montgomery never hesitates, from 


The present little volume (consisting as the | the fear of employing language or a train of 


author states in his modest preface, of “ miscel- | 
laneous and fugitive pieces, which with many 
others had been collecting on his hands during 
a period when no recollection of past success 
could embolden him to attempt greater things”) 
will not disappoint the expectations raised by 
its predecessors. It has all their distinguishing 


illustration too homely, he seems to be still 
less anxious to avoid such illustrations mere- 
ly because they have been used before. If 
they have suggested themselves to himself, 
and appear to harmonise with the thought 
which he is endeavouring to embody, that is 
enough. There is not, perhaps, in the follow- 


qualities—sincerity of feeling, great beauty |ing stanzas, any image that is new; yet we 


>? = 
of poetical expression, and a power of lending 
novelty even to reflections and images with | 
| which we are most familiar. He never shrinks 


cannot but think that they possess an antique 
charm, with something of the melodious sim- 
plicity of Withers. 
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HUMILITY. 


“ The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Singe in the shade when all things rest: 
—In lark and nightingale we see 
What honour hath humility. 


“ When Mary chose ‘ the better part,’ 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ fect; 
And Lydia's gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
—Fairest and best adorn’d is she, 
Whose clething is humility. 


“ The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down, 
Then most when most his soul ascends ; 
—Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility.” 


It is, indeed, the perfectly natural and un- 
affected manner in which Montgomery’s mind 
turnsevery thing around him into food for high 
and holy thoughts,—connecting the simplest 
flower, the slightest incident, with the ideas 
of infinity and eternity,—that imparts, per- 
haps, their greatest charm to these lyrics. In 
most, that mood of mind is but a garb seldom 
worn, and soon thrown aside ; but in him it is 


the habitual dress and garment of his mind, | 
and to part with this sad-coloured raiment for | 


a lighter and gayer array would be to do vio- 


lence to its moral constitution. While he sees | 
the sun-flower beneath the fervour of noon- | 


day, still turning towards the source of light 


and heat, it suggests the wish that he, too, like | 


the sun-flower, though rooted in earth may 
live in an element of light, and have for his 


prospect heaven : if a flash of winter lightning | 


illuminate the gloom for a moment to leave 


the darkness more intense, it calls forth) 


some sweetly solemn strain of musing, such 


as this :— 


“The flash at midnight !—'twas a light 
That gave the blind a moment’s sight, 
Then sunk in tenfold gloom! 
Loud, deep, and long the thunder broke, 
The deaf ear instantly awoke, 
Then closed as in the tomb: 
An angel might have pass’d my bed, 
Sounded the trump of God, and fled. 


“So life appears ;—a sudden birth, 

A glance revealing heaven and earth, 
It is, and it is not! 

So fame the poet’s hope deceives, 

Who sings for after-times, atid leaves 
A name—to be forgot : 

Life is a lightning-flash of breath, 

Fame but a thunder-clap of death.” 


In a like spirit are the lines which follow 
The idea of the voyage of life is, perhaps, o 
all others the most hackneyed. Yet here i 
almost assumes an appearance of novelty ;| 
partly from the truth and sincerity of feeling | 
with which the parallel is pursued, partly | 
from the fearlessness with which it is follow- 
ed out into minutiz on which his predecessors 
had seldom ventured. The crowding sails, 


ATTEMPT TO ASCEND CHIMBORAZO. 


(Concluded from page 5.) 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


Ata quarter before twelve we traversed 
obliquely an extensive field of ice, in which, 
for the sake of security, it was necessary to 
make steps. ‘This portion of our journey was 
|not without danger; a slide would have cost 
|us our lives. We now once more stepped on 


the too strong light; since, in order to pre- 
sefve the face from all rents, it is merely ne- 
cessary to cover it with a simple piece of co- 
loured crape,—a substance so open in its tex- 
ture cannot, it is evident, protect the skin 
from the air, but it is sufficient to moderate 
the intensity of the light to which one is ex- 
posed when the sun shines on the surface of 
the snow. I have been assured that it is suf- 
ficient to blacken the face, in order to pre- 


| fragments of trachyte—hard ground for us— | vent the disagreeable efiect of the light. I 


‘and on which we ascended somewhat more 
/rapidly. We walked one behind the other, 
| first myself, then Colonel Hall, and last my 
‘negro, who followed exactly in our footsteps, 
so that the instruments entrusted to his care 
‘might run no risk. We preserved perfect 
| Silence during our march, for experience had 
| taught me that at such a height nothing is 


j 
| 


more hurtful than a continued conversation ; | 


and when we exchanged a few words during 
'a halt, it was ina low tone of voice. It is 
chiefly to this foresight that [ attribute the 
good health which I have invariably enjoyed 
during all my ascents to volcanos. I im- 
| pressed, in a despotic manner, this salutary 
/precaution on my companions. An Indian 
who negleeted this advice on Antisana, by 
calling with all his force to Colonel Hall, who 
had lost theproper path while passing through 
a cloud, was in consequence attacked by gid- 
| diness and hemorrhage. 

We soon attained the ridge along which 
we were to ascend. It was not the same we 
|had seen from a distance. There was indeed 
| little snow on it, but it presented acclivities 
‘which were ascended with great difficulty. 


| Great exertions were necessary, and leaping 
is difficult in these regions. 

We at length reached the foot of a steep 
wall of trachyte, several hundred metres in 
height. It was a moment of discouragement 
when the barometer informed us that we had 
only attained the height of 5680 metres. 
This was little for us, for it was not even the 
height to which we had arrived on Cotopaxi. 
| Besides, Humboldt had ascended to a greater 
elevation, and we wished at least to reach the 
| station where that learned traveller stopped. 
| Those who ascend mountains.are always much 
inclined to sit down after meeting with dis- 

couragement, and we placed ourselves on the 
| station of the Pena colorado (the red rock). 
| It was the first repose we had enjoyed. 








fragments of ice. 


(| rienced considerable cold. 
t| had fallen to 0° 4 cent. 
inacloud. The hair-hygrometer indicated 
91°5 ; and, after the cloud was dispersed, it 
remained at 84°. Such a degree of moisture, 
at so great a height, might appear remark- 
‘able ; but I have often remarked the same 
| thing on the Andes. 


} 
| 





the shrouds, the lighthouse, give a reality and 
air of originality to the picture. 

{For the lines here alluded to, entitled, 
“Speed the Prow,” sce Vol. VIII. page 408, 
of “ The Friend.” } 


(Conclusion in our next.) 


| 
| 


| quent deep cracks of the skin of the face, can- 


} 
} 


the extreme dryness of the air. 


We 
all suffered from excessive thrist, and in order 
to satisfy it, our first occupation was to suck 


It was a quarter from one, and we expe- 
The thermometer 
We were enveloped 


‘The misfortunes which have befallen people 
who visited glaciers, and especially the fre- 


not, therefore, in my opinion, be produced by 
the These in- 
| Juries seem to me, at least chiefly, caused by 


am so much the more inclined to believe this, 
as the negro who accompanied me to Anti- 
sana suflered, it is true, like myself, a violent 
inflammation of the eyes, from neglecting to 
wear a veil, but his face was not at all aflect- 
ied, while mine was quite disfigured. 

When the cloud by which we were sur- 
rounded disappeared, we examined our halting- 
place. Looking towards the red rock, we 
|had on our right hand a frightful precipice, 
and on our left, towards Arenal, we observed 
a projecting rock, which resembled a “ Bel- 
vedere.” It was important to go there, in or- 
der to ascertain if it were possible to go round 
the red rock, and at the same time, if we 
could ascend higher. ‘The approach to this 
“ Belvedere” was dangerous, but I reached 
it with my two companions. I now perceived 
that if we were able to climb up a very steep 
surface of snow, which was on one side of the 
red rock, in the opposite direction from the 
point at which we first arrived, we should be 
able to attain a much more considerable ele- 
vation. In order to form a somewhat correct 
idea of the topography of Chimborazo, let the 
reader imagine an enormous mass of rock sup- 
ported on all sides by buttresses. ‘These but- 
tresses are the ridges which seem to extend 
from the plain to the immense block, in order 
to support it. 

Before commencing this dafgerous expedi- 
tion, I ordered the negro to examine the 
snow. It was of, suitable consistence. Hall 
and the negro advanced—I followed, when 
they stood firmly enough to be able to re- 
ceive me ; for, in order to join them again, it 
was necessary to slide down twenty-five feet 
on the ice. At the moment when we again 
commenced our march, a stone descended 
from the mountain above, and fell close to 
Colonel Hall. He stumbled and fell. I 
thought he was wounded, and was not satisfied 
till I saw him rise, and had looked with the 
glass at a fragment of the stone which had 
arrived so opportunely for examination. 
This unlucky fragment of trachyte was 
identical with that on which we had been 
walking. 

We advanced cautiously. To the right, 
we could halt at the rock; to the left, the 
abyss was frightful. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, we endeavoured to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the precipice. This is a pre- 
cautionary ineasure amongst mountains, which 
should never be neglected when we arrive at 
a dangerous position. Saussure said this long 
ago, but it cannot be too often repeated. Du- 
ring my excursions on the Andes, I have al- 
ways kept this rule in view. 

We now began, more than had previously 
been the case, to experience the effects of the 
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rarefaction of the air. We were compelled to 
stand still every two or three steps, and often 
even to sit down for some seconds. But so 
soon as we had sat down we again rose up, 
for our suffering only lasted while we were in 
motion. Soon the snow assumed acharacter 
which rendered our progress, however slow, 
dangerous. The snow was soft, and was 
hardly three or four inches thick; under it 
there was a very hard and very smooth ice. 
We were obliged to cut steps, in order to 
have a secure footing. ‘The negro went be- 
fore to perform this work, but it exhausted 
him. As I was endeavouring to pass him, in 
order to relieve him, I slipped, but, fortunate- 
ly, was vigorously supported by Hall and my 
negro. For an instant we three all stood in 
the greatest danger. ‘This accident rendered 
us, for a short time, undecided ; but we soon 
acquired fresh courage, and resolved to ad- 
vance. The snow became more favourable, 
we exerted all our energies, and at a quarter 
before four, we arrived at the longed-for ridge. 
We found ourselves at the foot of a trachyte 
prism, whose upper surface, covered by a 
dome of snow, formed the summit of Chim- 
borazo. 

The ridge, upon which we had ascended, 
was only a few feet in breadth. On all sides 
we were surrounded by precipices; round 
about us the most singular neighbourhood 
presented itself. ‘The dark coloar of the rock 
was contrasted, in the most remarkable man- 


observing his instruments, he directed his at- | 
tention to a particular object. The first | 
Spaniards who attempted the ascent of the | 
high mountains of America were, as D’ Acosta | 
reports, atiacked by sickness and pain in the 
bowels. 
on the Cordilleras of Quito, and Zumstein 
suffered from the same cause on Monte Rosa. 
Humboldt and Bonpland, during their ascent 
of Chimborazo, on the 23d June, 1802, felt a 
tendency to vomit, and the blood rushed from 
the lips and gums. In regard to ourselves, | 
we experienced, it is true, so long as we as- 
cended, a difficulty of breathing and unusual 
weakness ; but we got free of this evil when 
we ceased moving. And when we sat down, 
we believed that we were in our usual state 
of health. Perhaps our insensibility to the 
action of rarefied air is to be ascribed to our 
long residence in the high-lying towns of the 
Andes: When we have seen the activity ex- 
hibited in towns like Bogota, Micuipampa, 
Potosi, &c., which stand at a height of 2800 


to 4000 metres; when we have witnessed the | 
strength and wonderful activity of the 'Torca- | 


dores, in bull-fights at Quito, which is at an 
elevation of 3000 metres ; when we have seen 


young and delicate females dance the whole | 
night i in places nearly as high as Mont Blanc, 


where the celebrated Saussure hardly retained 
strength enough to observe his instruments, 
and where his robust mountaineers fainted 
when they attempted to dig a hole in the 


ner, with the dazzling whiteness of the snow. jeeee and, finally, when we remember that a 


Long icicles seemed to be suspended over our | celebrated battle, that of Pichincha, was fought | 
One might have said that a splendid | nearly at the height of Monte Rosa,—it will, I 
The weather was believe, be agreed that man can become ac- 


heads. 
waterfall had been frozen. 
delightful ; only in the west a few small clouds 
appeared. ‘The air was perfectly still—the 
view boundless. Our situation was new, and 
afforded us the most lively satisfaction. 

We were at an absolute height of 6004 
metres—the greatest elevation to whieh, I 
believe, man has hitherto attained on moun- 
tains. 

After a few instants’ repose, we had entire- 
ly recovered from our fatigues. None of us 
experienced the sufferings ‘of which most per- 
sons complain during the ascent of mountains. 
Three quarters of an hour after our arrival, 
Colonel Hall’s pulse beat 106 times in a mi- 
nute. We were thirsty ; we were evidently 
in a state of slight fever ; but this was not at 
all troublesome. My friend was extravagant- 
ly lively, and his humour inexhaustible, while 
he was occupied in sketching our ice-hell, as 
he termed our neighbourhood. 

The voice of my companion was so much 
altered, that, under all other circumstances, 
it would have been impossible to recognise it. 
The feeble sound which the strokes of my 
hammer made, even when I struck the rocks 
with redoubled strength, astonished us exceed- 
ingly. 

"The rarity of the air generally produces 
remarkable effects on persons who ascend high 
mountains. Saussure was indisposed at the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and had an inclination 
to faintishness ; his guides, who were all na- 
tives of the Valley of Chamouny, were af- 
fected in the same manner. This indisposi- 


tion increased when he moved, or when, while 


customed to breathe the rarefied air of the | 


highest mountains. 

While we were occupied with our observa- | 
tions on Chimborazo, we had uninterrupted | 
fine weather, and the sun was so hot as even 
to annoy us a little. About three o’clock we 
saw some clouds forming in the plain; soon 
the thunder rolled under our feet, and we be- | 
lieved at first it was a bramido, or subterra- | 
nean sound. Not long after, encircling the 


Bonguer had several hemorrhages, | 


For ‘“‘The Friend.” 
INSECTS. 


Gall Flies and their Habitations. 
NO. XI. 


There are few individuals, it is presumed, 
who have not in their rambles through our 
forests, observed upon oaks and other trees, 
excrescences, many of which resemble in ap- 
pearance apples, nuts, berries, &c. Some of 
those on the oak are especially conspicuous, 
and their close resemblance to fruit has tempt- 
ed many an unwary youth to taste them who 
| has been effectually prevented from repeat- 
ing the experiment from finding their flavour 
exceedingly astringent and nauseous. ‘These 
as well as the nut formed substance called 
blue galls, Aleppo galls, &c., which consti- 
tutes so important an ingredient in common 
writing ink, are the habitations of different 
species of gall flies, and, owe their origin to 
the deposition of an egg in the substance out 
of which they grow. The egg, which 
scarcely perceptible to the naked eye, the pa- 
rent insect introduces by means of her ovipo- 
|sitor or spiral sting, and in a few hours as if 
by enchantment, a chamber is produced, vary- 
ing in size, according to the species whose 
wants are to be accommodated, and which 
not only serves their young for shelter and 
defence from the inclemencies of the weather, 
but also for food, the future hermit feeding 
|upon, and undergoing its metamorphosis in its 
interior. 

Some of these habitations are globular, 
| some beset with spines, or clothed with hair, 
|some are green, some red, others smooth and 


| hard as iron, while others are of fleshy consist- 
'ence and juicy, and others so much like seed 
| vessels, that they have been mistaken for them 
by scientific men. Some are round, others again 
_are flat, while others may be taken for flow- 
| ers; in short, it would be difficult to enume- 
rate all the countless forms which they as- 
| sume, or the sizes which they attain, as ‘they 
are found as small asa pin’s head, and as large 
|or larger than a walnut. Their situation upon 

















foot of the mountain, the clouds began to as- | the tree is almost as diversified as their forms, 
cend towards us ; we had no time to lose, for | for some are found upon the leaf, others are 
it was necessary to pass the dangerous part of | produced in the footstalk, and others upon the 
our journey before they should overtake us, | roots and trunk, and some upon the buds. 
or else be exposed to great danger. A greater |The branches punctured often shoot out into 
fall of snow or a frost, which would have | fantastical forms, and the old botanists not 
made our route slippery, would have been suf- | knowing what to attribute it to, considered 
ficient to delay our return, and we had no/| the trees upon Ww hich they found them as dis- 
provisions to enable us to spend the night on | tinct species. Thus Gerrard, one of the old 
the glaciers. | botanists, describes a species of willow, which 

The descent was difficult. After descend-| he supposed bore roses, and speaks of it as 
ing 300 to 400 metres, we encountered a |“ not onlie making a gallant show, but also 
cloud. A little lower down it began to hail, | yielding a most cooling aire in the heat of sum- 
and the air was thus considerably cooled. | mer, being set up in houses for the de cking of 
At the moment we again found the Indians, ithe same.” “ This willow,” say Kirby and 
who took charge of our mules, the cloud! Spence, “is nothing more than one of the 
poured down upon us a hail of such size, that common species, whose twigs, in consequence 
we experienced from it pain both on our hands | of the deposition of the egg of a Cynips in their 
and faces. summits, then shoot out into numerous leaves, 

As we descended, an icy rain became mixed | | totally different in shape from the other 
with the hail. The night surprised us on our | | leaves of the tree, and arranged not much un- 
route ; it was eight o’clock when we arrived | like those composing the flower of a rose, 
at the farm of Chimborazo. adhering to the stem even after the others 
fall off.” 

How the introduction of an egg so minute 
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as scarcely to be visible, can produce such a 
morbid growth of the plant, and give rise to 
excrescences of such various appearances and 
consistence, is as inexplicable, and probably 
will ever remain so, as how the introduction of 
variolous matter into a child’s arm should co- 
ver it with pustules ; or the sting of an insect, 
or the poison of a plant, give rise on our bo- 
dies to such painful swellings and distortions. 
That it depends in great degree, if not solely, 
upon the insect, is known from one species in- 
variably producing a woody and hard nut or 
gall, while another as invariably produces a 
spongy and soft one, although both of them 
are apparently formed of materials of the 
same texture. No productions of nature 
seem to have puzzled the ancients more than 
these. Some ascribe their origin to sponta- 
neous generation, and assert that weighty 
prognostications as to the events of the en- 
suing year may be deduced from ascertaining 
whether they contain spiders, worms, or flies, 
others, who supposed that the larve which 
they contained must necessarily spring from 
eggs, were ata loss to conceive how they 
could be conveyed into a substance in which 
they could find no external orifice, and finding 
no better solution for the difficulty, inferred 
that they must necessarily be drawn up with 
the sap, by the roots of the trees, and after 
passing through different vessels, had stopped, 
some in the leaves, others in the twigs, and 
there were hatched and produced galls. 
Redi, who had successfully exposed the ab- 
surdity of their being produced by spontane- 
ous generation, and the supposition of their 
being drawn up with the sap, perhaps, being | 
equally unsatisfactory, he took it for grant- 
ed, as he had never been able to witness | 
the deposition of eggs by the parent insect, 
that they could not spring from them, and 
concluded that they must arise from the ope- 
rations of the same principles by which 
fruit and plants are produced, and thus adopt- 
ed an opinion, as absurd as those which he had | 
confuted. 

Reaumur, who examined minutely the 
whole operation of several of the insects who 
thus deposit their eggs, states, that after 
settling upon the part to which it is unerr- 
ingly directed by its instinct, it introduces its 
sting, or Ovipositor, under the epidermis of 
the plant, and moving it around as if for the 
purpose of enlarging the orifice, deposits the | 
egg; these, when examined, first in the body 
of the fly, and aflerwards in the gall, are 








found to differ so much in size, as to have | 


led him to believe they grew afier being de- 


i 
thus entombed comes to perfection. Some 


| some way or other obtain it from that. 





posited. We can readily suppose that upon 
the plant being wounded -the sap would flow 


undergo their metamorphosis within the gall, 
and, piercing their cell, come forth as perfect 
insects ; while others gnaw their way out in 
the larve state and bury themseives in the 
earth until they arrive at maturity. 

One would suppose that the mother insect 
could not have wished or devised, if she had 
been endowed with reasoning faculties, a 
place in which her offspring would be less 
likely to be incommoded by the attacks of 
enemies or the intrusion of other insects, 
than the horny cells which her instinct en- 
ables her to construct. What greater security 
could she desire for her offspring than to be 
locked up in a habitation often as hard as 
iron itself, without a door of entrance or any 
visible aperture? Well might she suppose it 
to be inaccessible to others, as it certainly is 
to herself. But strange and extraordinary as 
it may seem, another insect, impelled by an 
instinct as wonderful, or more so than that 
by which the other was actuated, contrives 
to pierce the walls of the habitation, and de- 
posits therein an egg destined, not to share 
with its companiors, as we might suppose, 
the food which its covering affords, but ac- 
tually to feed upon the rightful tenant of the 
mansion itself; of this surprising fact there 
can be no doubt, for when some of these galls 
are opened, two worms of different sizes are 
found, and if curefully inspected, the least 
will be observed to be sucking the biggest, 
while the latter sucks the gall nut. When 
the former arrives at perfection and comes 
out, it is often found to be much larger than 
the creature upon which it subsisted, and this 


| presents a difficulty which requires explana- 


tion. How is it that the ichneumon worm, 
(which these intruders generally turn out to 
be,) should be so much bigger than that on 
which it has fed? Where does it obtain the 
food required to produce this additional bulk? 
Not from the gall nut, for it is known it does 
not feed on vegetable substances, and as there 
is no living thing save the larve of the gall 
fly enclosed with it in the cell, it must in 
The 
fact is, it is taught by its instinct not to kill 
the larve of the gall fly immediately, but 


'only to wound certain parts which are not 


vital, and from these to derive its nourish- 
ment. The gall worm, impelled by its in- 


| stinct, continues sucking its natural food and 
|elaborating it into animal matter, and as fast 


as that process is completed, the other ab- 
stracts it and appropriates it to its own use, 
and so well timed are the operations of nature, 
that the moment the ichneumon worm has 
reached its perfect state, and requires no 


from the orifice, which being dried by ex-| further supply of food the gall insect becomes 
posure to the air, would harden into a| exhausted and perishes. 


knob; but the existence of them, of such dif- 
ferent consistence, would indicate that some- 


thing must accompany the egg which has the | 


effect of altering the organization and secre- 
tion of the part, so as to create a receptacle 
of just the consistence proper either for the 
nourishment or protection of the future in- 
habitant; what this is, or how it acts, will 
probably remain, as said before, inexplicable. 
Five or six months elapse before the insect 


Man has made but one of these productions 
subservient to his purposes, and of this, from 
its general utility, we should find it very in- 
convenient to be deprived. The reader will 
readily perceive, that what we call Aleppo or 
blue galls, is here alluded to, and no doubt will 
cheerfully unite in the encomium which Kirby 
and Spence have pronounced upon the insect 
to whom we are indebted for them. They say 


no present that insects have made to the arts 















is equal in utility and universal interest, comes 
more home to our best afiections, or is the 
instrument of producing more valuable fruits 
of human wisdom and genius, than the pro- 
duct of this animal. How infinitely are we 
indebted to this little creature, which at once 
enables us to converse with our absent friends 
and connections, be their distance from us 
ever so great, and supplies the means by 
which, to use the poet’s language, we can 


“ 





Give to airy nothing, 

A local habitation and a name.” 
enabling the poet, the philosopher, the poli- 
tician, the moralist, and divine, to embody 
their thoughts, for the amusement, instruc- 
tion, and reformation of mankind. 
Hvser. 


From the New York Observer. 

An Experiment of Immediate Emancipa- 
tion.—In Antigua 30,000 slaves were made 
unconditionally free on the first of August, 
1834. On the fourth of August, 1835, the 
Weekly Register of that island gives the fol- 
lowing account of the result of the experi- 
ment. ‘The Register, it is said, was not pre- 
disposed to approve the change. We commend 
its testimony, therefore, to the serious consi- 
deration of those who regard immediate 
emancipation as, under all circumstances, of 
course, a wild and fanatical measure. It is 
true that much labour had been bestowed 
upon the religious instruction of the slaves in 
| Antigua for many years prior to their emanci- 

pation; but are there not extensive districts 
in our own country where slaves are nearly 
if not quite as well prepared for freedom as 
those of Antigua ? 
From the Antigua Weekly Register. 
“In the course of the lapsed year of free- 
dom, there has been an unquestionable im- 
provement in the habits of the people. The 
wandering spirit has evaporated; they have 
discovered that there has been much less lei- 
sure or spare time in domestic service than 
in agriculture—less certainty in desultory 
employments, such as fishing, portering, and 
boating, &c., and the comforts of ‘ home,’ 
‘begin to be duly appreciated. The employ- 
ling and superintending class, too, have gra- 
dually acquired the art of governing those as 
freemen, whom they once commanded as 
bondsmen, and the practice of task-work, 
which is becoming almost universal, has given 
the threefold advantage of stimulus to ex- 
ertion, despatch of important work, and lei- 
sure to the labourer for domestic and other 
employment. This now extends, we under- 
| stand, even to weeding ; and with the increas- 
ing use of the plough and other machinery, 
which save a great deal of the severer tillage 
so distasteful in the culture of the sugar cane, 
we may hope for a prospering colony.” 





Whoever is wise, is apt to suspect, and be 
diffident of himself, and upon that account, is 
willing to “ harken unto counsel ;” whereas, 
the foolish man, being in proportion to his 
folly full of himself, and swallowed up in con- 
ceit, will seldom take any counsel but his own, 
and for that very reason, because it is his 
own.—Balguy. 
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ae STONE en Oe nn D Ene MEL etter nena eae 
Extract from the minutes of Ohio Yearly|ing for that blessed hope, and the glorious 


members of every class, but especially for 


Meeting, held at Mountpleasant, by ad-| appearing of the great God, and our Saviour} the beloved youth, that they may seek after 
journment, from the 7th of the ninth month, | Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, that| retirement and quietude of mind, and culti- 


to the 12th of the same, inclusive, 1835. 


he might redeem us from all iniquity, and| vate an acquaintance with their Lord and Sa- 


Sixth day of the week and 11th of the purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous | viour, as he is pleased to reveal himself by his 


month.—The meeting again convened. 


of good works. This grace of God we be-|Spirit in their hearts. This state of silent 


The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, lieve is “ the spririt of truth, which our bless- | introversion and waiting on the Lord will be 


since last year, were read and approved. 


ed Lord promised to send to guide his disci-| a suitable qualification for the profitable pe- 


And as it appears that that meeting has ples into all truth ;” “ it is the true light which | rusal of the precious pages of Holy Scripture, 
been led into an exercise, on account of the|!ighteth every man that cometh into the|a practice which we recommend to the daily 
dissemination among our members, of senti- world ;” and “he that followeth him shall} observance of all; believing that they are 
ments calculated to weaken their faith in| 20t walk in darkness but shall have the light| profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
some of the doctrines of the gospel, as held of life.” To this divine light, inwardly re-| rection, for instruction in righteousness, and 


by our religious Society, from its first rise 
down to the present day ; and has, under that 
concern, prepared a minute expressive there- 
of, as spread upon its records; this meeting 
uniting therewith and believing it will be 
useful to our members, directs that minute 
printed with the minutes of this meeting, and 
forwarded to our subordinate meetings. 


MINUTE OF THE MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS. 


This meeting has been brought under ex- 
ercise and concern on account of the dissemi- 
nation of sentiments, calculated to weaken 
the faith of our members in the fundamental 
doctrines of the universality of divine grace 
and the influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
mind of man as the primary rule of faith and 
practice ; and to undervalue some of those 
Christian testimonies which, under its guid- 
ance, our worthy predecessors in the truth 
were led to promulgate to the world, and 
which are clearly set forth by our blessed 
Lord and his apostles in the Holy Scriptures. 

Among the means of spreading these un- 


vealed, our worthy forefathers were engaged| able to make wise unto salvation through 
to call the attention of the different classes of| faith which is in Christ Jesus. As we come 
professors in their day, as the foundation of} to know and follow him in humility and holy 
all living experimental religion ; that by obe-| fear, we shall be enabled to distinguish his 
dience to its teachings they might be led from | voice from that of the stranger, however spe- 
a dependence on a mere outside profession,| cious the resemblance, be preserved from 
however sound in its doctrines, to an inward, | every stratagem of the unwearied adversary, 
practical acquaintance with the cleansing and | and in the progress of our religious growth, 
sanctifying operations of the Holy Ghost.| be prepared, under the fresh anointing from 
Nor was it by precept only that they enforced | on high, to labour availingly for the advance- 
the great truths of the Christian religion. By | ment of the glorious cause of truth and righte- 
submission to the dictates of this blessed spi- | ousness in the earth. 

rit, they were enabled to show forth its power inti 

and efficacy in holiness of life and circum- 
spection of demeanour, bringing forth the 
fruits of meekness, long sufferings, gentleness 
and purity, adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in conduct and conversation. 


For '* The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Continued from page 351. Vol. VIII.) 
The last notice of this faithful minister of 
Christ closed with an account of his arrest 
They believed, as the Society has done | while preaching toa large audience at Friends’ 


down to the present day, that whatsoever} meeting house in White Hart Court, in which 
Christ did in his outward manifesiation, both} much rudeness and violence were offered to 
living and dying, was of great benefit to the|the Friends who were assembled. These 
salvation of all that have believed, and now | scenes were of such frequent occurrence that 
do, and that hereafter shall believe in him,| scarcely a meeting day passed without their 





sound views we may particularly notice a late | unto justification and acceptance with God. 
work entitled “ A Beacon to the Society of| But the way to come to that faith, is to re- 
Friends,” containing sentiments repugnant to| ceive and obey the manifestation of his di- 
the Christian principles which our religious} vine light and grace in the conscience, which 
Society has always held and maintained since | leads men to believe and value, and not to 
it pleased the Lord first to gather us as a} disown or undervalue Christ, as the common 
distinct people. We feel an earnest and ten-| sacrifice and Mediator. For we do affirm that 
der solicitude that all our dear Friends may | to follow this holy light in the conscience, and 
be preserved from being entangled in any | to turn our minds and bring all our deeds and 
views which would lead them lightly to esteem | thoughts to it, is the readiest, nay, the only | 





being repeated, and sometimes with circum- 
stances of aggravated cruelty. 

On the 17th day of the fifth month, 1670, 
being the first day of the week, Friends were 
kept without doors in the street, near their 
meeting house, at Peel in St. John’s street, 
by the rude soldiers and a constable; and 
when fwo women spake a few words of truth 
and soberness, the soldiers came and violently 
pulled them away ; and as they came to take 





these precious doctrines and testimonies ; that | right way, to have true, living and sanctify- 


| them, some were so violent that they pushed 


they may avoid all doubtfal disputations and} ing faith in Christ, as he appeared ‘in the| both men and women, with their muskets, 


speculative opinions, which gender strife and | 
contention, and seek to know an establishment | 
on the alone sure foundation, Christ Jesus 
the Rock of ages, abundantly testified of in 
the scriptures of truth, and inwardly revealed 
by the Holy Spirit to the humble believing 
soul. As they come in living faith to Him 
who died for our sins that we might be justi- 
fied through his blood, and yield themselves 
in reverent obedience to his spiritual govern- 
ment, they will experience a growth in grace 
and in that divine knowledge which accompa- 
nies salvation ; and thus be qualified to fill up 
their respective stations and duties in the 
world and in the church, to their own peace 
and the edification of the body. 


Our religious Society has always firmly| tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
and sincerely believed in that Holy Scripture 
doctrine that “the grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation hath appeared to all men; 
teaching us, that denying ungodliness, and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly, in this present world ; look- 


flesh; and to discern the Lord’s body,coming|and tore part of Mary Wicks% clothes 
and sufferings aright, and to receive any bene- | and pinched her, bruising some of the men 
fit by him, as our only sacrifice and Mediator, | Friends with their muskets; whereupon one 
according to the beloved disciples’ emphati-| Friend cried out to the constable, to keep 
cal testimony, “ If we walk in the light, as he | the peace. 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with} George Whitehead, near the latter end of 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his|the meeting, being moved in much tenderness 
Son cleaneth us from all sin.” and brokenness of spirit to call upon the Lord 
May it then, dear Friends, be our indivi-| in prayer, the soldiers came rudely, and vio- 
dual concern to be established on this safe |lently pulled him away into the entry among 
and sure foundation, being rooted and built|them. He told them of their wickedness and 
up in Christ; that we may “ all come in the! incivility toward the women, and how below 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of} both soldiers and the spirit of men they acted, 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the! in abusing peaceable men and women as they 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ:|had done. Presently after they pulled into 
That we henceforth be no more children,| their sentry or guard, John Scott and Samuel 
Richardson, and these three they detained in 
every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men,| their custody near three hours; and then a 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in| great company of soldiers guarded them into 
wait to deceive: but speaking the truth in|}an alehouse near Clerkenwell, where two 
love, may grow up into him in all things, | justices were, viz. Justice Foster and Justice 
which is the head, even Christ. Boules, with a great company of the king’s 
We feel an affectionate solicitude for our| horsemen or guard before the door. 





































































fore the officers, George Whitehead was fined 
twenty pounds, and Samuel Richardson five 
shillings, and then dismissed, but John Scutt 
was kept a prisoner for six months. In allu- 
sion to the circumstances of this trial G. W. 
says :-— 

“« We were sensible of the Lord’s power and 
presence, and that He stood by us and strength- 
ened us, in bearing our faithful Christian tes- 
timony for his name and worship, through all 
these exercises and persecutions; and I was 
sensible also, that the Lord our God would 
plead our innocent cause, and that He often 
did plead it, even in the consciences of many 
of our adversaries, prosecutors, and judges, 
and that sometimes they were hard put to it, 
to carry on their work against us; and many 
times the Lord our God was pleased so to 
restrain the remainder of their wrath, as not 
to suffer them to proceed to the execution 
thereof, nor of the evils thereby designed : 
glory, honour, and dominion, be to our God 
and to the Lamb, for ever and ever!” 

In the eighth month, 1670, he was attacked 
with a severe illness, which continued for 
many months, and reduced him so low that 
his life was despaired of. During this proving 
season the principles which he professed and 
for which he had so often deeply suffered, 
sustained his mind above the weakness of 
nature, and enabled him, through faith in a 
crucified and risen Saviour, to triumph over 
death and the grave. “I was well prepared,” 
says he, “and freely resigned in the will of 
the Lord to die, that I might ever be with 
him, and had a clear sight that if I died my 
soul would be received into the bosom of my 
heavenly Father.” 

Though confined to the house by sickness, 
such was the deep interest he felt in the wel- 
fare of the Society, and his sympathy ol 
his brethren under their sufferings, that hi 
mind was much engaged in fervent desire for 
their steadfast adherence to the precious testi- 
monies of truth, and that He who had so mar- 
vellously raised them up and preserved them 
hitherto, might be graciously pleased to suc- 
cour and sustain them during this impending | 
storm. About this time he writes thus :— 

** While I was in great weakness of body, | 
I was divers times told of the great and cruel 
suffering of our Friends in Southwark, for 
meeting together at their usual meeting place 
at Horslydown ; how barbarously and cruelly 
they were used, and grossly abused by soldiers 
and armed men, both horse and foot ; being 
not only kept out of their meeting house in 


-| Horslydown, adjoining to the artillery garden; 
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ed 


After undergoing a long examination be-| very great concern, which the Lord our God 


in his own time graciously heard and answer- 
ed: blessed be his name!” 

The persecutors seemed to bend the princi- | 
pal force of their malice against Friends of 
Horslydown meeting, in Southwark, and find. | 
ing that neither beating, stoning, nor impri- 
sonment served to deter those undaunted 
Christians from the faithful performance of | 
their duty in publicly meeting to wait upon 
and worship Almighty God, they determined | 
to try another course, and procured the fol- | 
lowing order in council for the purpose. 


“ At the court at Whitehall, the 29th of | 
om 
July, 1670. 








Present, 

“The King’s most excellent majesty, his | 
highness Prince Rupert, Lord Archbishop of | 
Canterbury, Lord Keeper, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Duke of Ormond, Earl of Ossory, 
Earl of Oxford, Earl of Anglesey, Earl of 
Bath, Earl of Craven, Lord Ashley, Mr. 
Treasurer, Mr. Vice-chamberlain, Mr. Secre- 
tary Trevor. 

** His majesty being informed, that there 
have been of late frequent conventicles and 
seditious meetings, under pretence of religious 
worship, contrary to and in contempt of the 
laws established, at a house or building at | 


and that the persons who there assemble be- 
have themselves in such a riotous and tumul- 
tuous manner, that, if their meetings be any 
longer endured, his majesty’s peace and the 
quiet of the government will thereby be mani- 
festly endangered. For the prevention where- 
of it was this day ordered, his majesty present 
in council and by. his express command, that 
Cc hristopher Wren, Esq., surveyor general of 
his majesty’s works, do cause the said house | 
or building to be pulled down and demolished, | 
in case from henceforth any persons whatso- 
ever shall presume to meet or hold any con- 
venticle or unlawful assembly therein, under 
colour of religious worship: and it was further 
ordered by his majesty, that this signification | ; 
of this his royal pleasure be affixed on the | 
said building ; to the end that the owners and | 
occupiers of the same may take notice there- 
of, to prevent and hinder such meetings at 


their peril. 





“ Jonn Nicno.was.” 


This singular document is remarkable not 
only for the violence of the spirit it breathes, 
and by which it must have been dictated, but | 
for its condemning the property of an unof- | 
fending religious Society to destruction, with- | 


did not interfere with liberty of conscience 
and that higher allegiance which they owed 
to the Supreme Lawgiver, Friends viewed 
this as an infringement of their religious 
rights, and an attempt to force them into a 
dereliction from Christian duty. They were 
| brought to a situation similar to that of the 
apostles who, when commanded to speak no 
more in the name of Jesus, answered their per- 
secutors in this conclusive language, “* Whe- 
ther it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 
s induced Friends to continue 
meeting in the house as usual. Conscious of 
their innocence, and the uprightness of their 
intentions, they were prepared to sacrifice 
property, liberty, and life itself, rather than 
desert their re ligion, and in a short time af- 
ter, the meeting house was pulled down, the 
boards, windows, benches, &c. taken away 
and sold. 

But the government was mistaken if it 
thought to suppress the rising Society by 
such unjust measures. Our forefathers in the 
truth were too firmly fixed in their Christian 
doctrines and practices to be driven from 
them by oppression and violence. These 
rather served to confirm and unite them, in a 
persevering effort to support each other in 
fidelity to the common cause, and by a meek 
and unresisting submission to the violence of 
their persecutors, joined to a blameless life 
and conversation, to silence the false accusa- 
tions of their enemies, and quench the angry 
spirit of persecution. They resolved to keep 
their religious meetings as heretofore, nothing 
terrified by the violence and rage of their op- 





| posers, constantly resorting to the house 


whilst it was standing, and as soon as it was 


| pulled down, they removed the rubbish and 


met on the ground where it had stood. 

On the 25th of the seventh month, 1670, 
Friends being peaceably assembled at their 
usual meeting place aforesaid; there came 
some musketeers and haled them forth into 
the street, where the troopers came and rode 
in among them, in a violent, furious manner, 
beating ‘and abusing both men and women, 
punching them in the face and bodies with 
their carbines; and soon after the foot sol- 
diers came and fell upon them also, and beat 
both men and women in a cruel and outrage- 
ous manner, also punching them on the feet 
with the butt-ends of their muskets, till they 
broke some of them; also running the muzzle 
| of their muskets violently against the bodies 
of many; and then a party of horse came 
desperately and strove to Tide over them ; 


the street, but both men and women were | out any legal investigation on the unsupported | but the horses being more merciful or na- 


violently pushed with muskets and other 
weapons, beaten, bruised, hurt, and wounded, 
and much blood shed by the blows and wounds 


secutors and brutish persons. The distressing | 
accounts of these and such barbarities against | 
the innocent, did very sorrowfully affect me; 
and I deeply sympathised in spirit with the 
innocent sufferers, earnestly praying to Al- 
mighty Ged for them, that He would pre- 
serve and deliver them, and rebuke that per- 
secuting spirit by which they suffered: carnest 
prayers, with tears, being then the church’s 


assumption that their meetings were ee) 
and disorderly. That such men as those | 


| whose names stand at the head of this un- 
from those inhuman, cruel, and barbarous per- | 


righteous edict, one of them the highest pre- 
late of the episcopal church, should have suf- 
fered their minds to be so embittered and | 


turally more gentle than the riders, would 
not go forward to tread the people under 
foot ; then the riders turning them, curbed 
and reined them to do mischief. 

The number of those that were wounded 


and sorely bruised this day, was above twenty 


perverted by the spirit of persecution, fur- | persons. 


nishes one of the strongest proofs of the in- 


On the second day of the eighth month, 


tolerance and bigotry w hich marked the age. | they being kept out of their meeting place 
The order was affixed to the door of the | aforesaid, there came a party of foot and a 
house, and opportunity was not long wanting | party of horse, and laid on Friends in a vio- 


to put it into execution. Ever ready to yield 
a willing submission to the laws, where they 


lent. and cruel manner, knocking them with 
their muskets and pikes, and the horsemen 
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a 


with their carbines, until the blood lay in the | a8 repugnant both to the letter and spirit of| five times, including the present visit, at in- 
streets; and so they continued for some time, the gospel—a flagrant violation of the law of| tervals of about 75 or 76 years. It may 


until they broke several pikes and muskets and 
one carbine; and several were so beaten and 
bruised that their lives were in danger. They 
that were wounded and sorely bruised this 
day, were above thirty persons. 

On the 9th of the eighth month, the sol- 


diers, horse and foot, came to the meeting at | 


the aforesaid place ; and one of them having 
a shovel, threw dirt and mire upon both men 
and women, in a shameful manner. After 
him, both horse and foot furiously fell upon 
them; striking and knocking down, without 
regard to age or sex, in a very cruel manner, 
until they shed blood from many. And when 
some of the inhabitants in pity took them into 
their houses, to save their lives, the soldiers 


forced open the doors and haled them out | 


again into the street, and plucked off their 
hats that they might strike on their bare 


heads, insomuch that many had their heads | 


broken in a grievous manner; and thus they 
continued for some time ; also tearing men and 
women’s clothes off their backs, and haling 
women through the mire by their horse’s 
sides; some of the foot soldiers using obscene 
expressions, and very indecent behaviour. A 
red coat soldier struck one woman Friend 
twice on the body with his musket, and once 
on the breast; another flung dirt in her face, 
so that her life was greatly endangered. <A 
man Friend, after he had suffered by blows, 
was carried into the meeting place, where 
one demanded his money and endeavoured to 
rifle his pockets, cursing and threatening he 
would stab him, if he did not give it him; 
again swearing that he would pistol him. 

The number of those sorely bruised, and 
that had of their blood shed that day, was 
above fifty persons. 

Such were the scenes frequently exhibited 
at this place, which induced the more sober 
and moderate citizens to ask the officers and 
soldiers, “How can you deal thus with a 
people that have love and good will to all 
men, and make no resistance or opposition ?” 
To which they replied, “ We had rather, and 
it would be better for us if they would make 
opposition,”—as though they were anxious to 
have some excuse for their cruel conduct. 

(To be continued.) 


We copy the following resolutions from 


the New York Observer, as a specimen of | 


manly and temperate truth-speaking on the 
subject of slavery. 
SYNOD OF UTICA. 
Whitesboro, Sept. 15, 1835. 
Messrs. Editors, 


| love—a sin against God and man. 
Resolved, ‘That as citizens of our common 
republic, it is our constitutional right freely | 
to examine and discuss this subject,—and as 
Christians, our bounden duty to labour, by all 
Christian measures, to abolish slavery with- 
out delay from the church, our country, and | 
the world. f 

Resolved, That we believe the slavehold- | 
|ing states, as they regard their duty to the | 
_ great Ruler of nations and avenger of wrongs, 
|as they regard their safety, prosperity, and 
| happiness as a people, ought to lose no time 
}in giving freedom to their slaves; for they 
only have the power and right of enacting 
their liberty. 

Resolved, That while we hold it to be a 
Christian duty to persuade those every where 





| 
} 





safely be predicted, then, that it will not 
visit us again till 1910 or 11. Beg. 
10th mo, 13th, 1835. 





COMMUNICATION. 
FRIENDS’ READING ROOM. 
It is suggested, that the objects of this in- 
stitution will be promoted, if those Friends 
who have tickets to dispose of, and know not 


| how suitably to distribute them, would leave 


them with the librarian, and those who are 
acquainted with young persons on whom they 
might be profitably disposed, would give such 
information to him or either of the managers. 

Increased attendance at the rooms is obvi- 
ous in that class, for whose especial benefit 
the institution was founded ; and it is gratify- 
ing to find some of our experienced Friends 





who hold their fellow-men in slavery to aban- 
don the sin, it is also our duty to teach those 
| who are thus deprived of their rights, to ex- 
/ercise forbearance and yield a ready obedi- 
ence to their masters, until, in the Providence 
of God, their liberty can be peaceably effect- 
ed. 

| Resolved, That we feel a tender sympathy 
'for our brethren in the South who abhor 
|slavery, and feel themselves pressed with 
| difficulties in effecting the emancipation of 
their slaves—they shall share in our fervent 
supplications that God would give them wis- 
dom clearly to discern, and grace fearlessly 
| to follow the path of duty. 

Kesolved, 'That light and love, free remon- 
strance, and fervent supplications to God, are 
the weapons of our warfare against slavery. 
| We believe it our duty perseveringly to use 
|such weapons while a vestige of it is left— 
and these, we believe, will be mighty, through 
God, to the demolishing of its last strong 
hold. We do, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mend to the churches to take this subject in 
a manner that shall convince men that in all 
| their measures they are prompted by pure 
| benevolence—a regard for the best interests 
of masters and slaves, and that their reliance 
/is upon him who heareth prayer, and who re- 
| gardeth the right of the poor. 

We also recommend the observance of the 
monthly concert of prayer for coloured peo- 
ple, on the last Monday in every month. 

A true copy from the records of Synod. 

Attest, Ira Perrone, Stated Clerk. 





| For “ The Friend." 

| Halley’s Comet is now to be seen near the 
| right foot of Hercules, in a straight line with 
Beta (8) Alioth (ors) and Mizar (or @) in 
‘the Great Bear, about the same apparent 


The following resolutions on the subject of| distance to the left of Mizar, that Mizar is 


slavery, were passed without a dissenting 
voice by the Synod of Utica, at their recent 
session in this place, and the stated clerk 
directed to forward them to you, with a re- 
quest that you will publish them in your 
paper, and thus give to the world their so- 
lemn and deliberate judgment on the subject 
of slaveholding. 

Resolved, That the Synod regards slave- 
holding, as it exists in these United States, 





from Beta, and appears like a star of the 
first magnitude, surrounded by a coma, which 


|is stretched out on the side opposite the sun, | i?&> Pear 88 years of uge, widow of Joseph 


|pointing nearly at right angles to the line 
above mentioned, forming a tail of several 
| degrees in length. 

| ‘This is the second return of that comet! 
since Halley conjectured that it was the same 
that had appeared in 1531 and 1607 ; having 


lending their countenance and encouragement 
to this effort for the advantage of the youth 
of the Society, by occasional visits to the 
rooms. Some tickets intended for distribu- 
tion still remain undisposed of, and it is de- 
sirable that they may not so continue ; and if 
the suggestion above thrown out is acted 
upon, it will probably tend to widen the cir- 
cle of the association’s usefulness. 

Donations in books or to the cabinet will 
be received by the librarian, to whom also 
| those desirous of becoming subscribers may 
apply. Female Friends who subscribe are 
supplied with blank tickets, which they can 
fill up with the names of suitable persons. 


Books or Controversy. —“ It is a fact worthy of 
observation,” says the Quarterly Register, “ that the 
works of Baxter, in which he has most skilfull 
blended the two characteristics, coctrinal and practi- 
cal, are the only ones that are passing down from 
generation to generation. The controversies of his 
time long occupied and prejudiced his mind, and led 
him to write many works which have been sinking 
into forgetfulness, ‘ till ut last,’ he says, ‘ being in my 
sickness cast far from home, where 1 had no book but 

the Bible, I set to study the truth from thence, and 
| so, by the blessing of God, discovered more in one 
week, than I had done before in seventeen years’ 
reading, hearing, and wrangling.’ ” 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Willistown, 
Chester county, Pa. the 8th of tenth month, Bennerr 
Smep.ey, of the same place, to Desorau Passmore, Jp. 
of Edgemont, Delaware county, Pa. 
at Haverford, Delaware county, on the 9th 
instant, Wittiam Dennis, to Rut Anna, daughter of 
John Griscom. 
at Friends’ meeting at Cropwell, N. J., 
on fifth day the Ist instant, Josava Wuiraxy, M. D., 
| to Saran Ann Rogers, both of Gloucester county. 
at Friends’ meeting house in Henry street, 
| New York, the 9th of ninth month, Henry Woop, to 
Anna B. Hinspae, daughter of Henry Hinsdale. 

















Departed this life on the 27th of the 9th mo. 1835, 
at her residence in Bethel Township, Delaware Coun- 
| ty, Ann Larkin, a member of Concord —'s meet- 

sarkin, 
and granddaughter of John Salkeld, the minister. For 
many years she was not able to get to meetings, yet 
remained firmly attached to the principles and doc- 
trines of the Society of Friends, and in full possession 
of her mental faculties to the last, and departed quiet. 
ly away, without sigh, groan, or struggle. 

She left at the time of her decease, five children, 





\therefore to our knowledge, been observed 





thirty-two grandchildren, and fifty-four great-grand. 
children. 
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LIST OF AGENTS. 


MAINE. 
John Winslow, Portland. 
Daniel Taber, Vassalborough. 
Joseph D. Hoag, Berwick. 
Wa. Cobb, South Windham, 
Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Eli Varney, Dover. 
Moses A. Cartland, Weare. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Bassett, Lynn. 
Abijah Chase, Salem. 
William Mitchell, Nantucket. 
William C. Taber, New Bedford. 
Stepheh Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod. 
VERMONT. 
Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, Rutland Co. 
John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Cu. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Matthew Purinton, Providence. 
NEW YORK. 
Mahlon Day, city of New York. 
Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 
Wn. Willis, Jericho, L. 1. 
John F. Hull, Stanfordville. 
Asa B. Smith, Farmington. 
Jesse P. Haines, Lockport. 
Joseph Tallcot, Skaneateles. 
Joseph Bowne, Butternuts. 
Henry Griffen, Mamaroneck. 
Thomas Townsend, Lowville. 
Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 
Moses Sutton, Jr., Pinesbridge. 
Samuel Adams, New Paltz Tcaliie: Ulster Co. 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Glenn’s Falls. 
Allen Thomas, P. M., Sherwood’s corner. 
William Keese 2d, Keeseville, Essex Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 
NEW JERSEY. 
William Allinson, Burlington. 
John Bishop, Columbas. 
Clayton Newbold, Jr., Jobstown. 
Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 
Josiah Tatum, Woodbury. 
Hagh Townsend, Plainfield. 
David Scull, Sculltown. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway. 
John M. Reeve, Medford. ; 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 
Eli Matthes, Tuckerton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
George Malin, Whiteland. — 
George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown. 
Isaac Pusey, Londongrove. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd. 
Elias Ely, New Hope. 
. Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 
John Parker, P. M., Parkersville. 
Samuel R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal. 
Thomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 
Joel Evans, Springfield. 
James Moon, Falsington, Bucks Co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 
David Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 
‘Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 
DELAWARE. 
John W. Tatum, Wilmington. 
MARYLAND. 
Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 


Dr. Thos. Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 


VIRGINIA. 

Amos Ladd, Richmond. 

Wm. Davis, Jr., Lynchburg. 

Robert White, Smithfield, Isle of Wight Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Phineas Nixon, Jr., P. M., Nixon’s, Randolph Co. 

Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 

Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden. 

Nathan Hunt, Jr., P. M., Hunt’s store. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Benjamin B. Hussy, Charleston. 


OHIO. 

Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 

Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant. 

Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville. 

Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond. 

John Street, Salem, Columbiana Co. 

John Negus, Upper Springfield, do. 

Thos. Talbert, Jacksonburgh. 

Micajah Bailey, Wilmington. 

Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 

Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co. 

David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. 
INDIANA. 

Elijah Coffin, Richmond, 

William Hobbs, New Salem. 

William Hadley, near Mooresville, Morgan Co. 

Seth Hinshaw, Greensboro’, Henry Co. 
UPPER CANADA. 

Joseph Pearson, New Market. 

Gilbert Dorland, Hallowell. 

Frederick Stover, Norwich. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

Thomas Hodgson, No. 4, South John st. 
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The title page and index to the volume 
just concluded, will be sent to subscribers with 
this, or the succeeding number. Those who 
have not the volume complete, and wish to 
have it bound, would do well to apply soon for 
the numbers deficient. Such as live within 
convenient distance of the publication office 
can have their volumes completed, and bound to 
order, by sending them directed to George W. 
Taylor, No. 50, North Fourth st., up stairs. 
We have given in this number a revised list 
of agents. If any have been omitted, we 
should be glad to be informed. Subscribers 
are requested to make payment to an agent, 
when it can be conveniently done, rather than 
forward money by mail, at our expense. This 
hint will be excused when we say that we 
sometimes receive an uncurrent $2 note by 
letter, marked fifty cents, postage unpaid. 
Where several copies of the paper are receiv- 
ed in the same neighbourhood, and no agent 
near, we would take it kind if the subscribers 
would agree upon recommending one of their 
number to act in that capacity. And whilst 
on this subject it may be proper to observe 
that we feel much obliged for the kind and 
disinterested attention which has been mani- 
fested by agents and other individuals, to the 
interests of this journal, and hope our friends 
every where will continue their assistance in 
promoting the circulation and increasing the 
usefulness of the paper. 

Most other religious professions print, and 
circulate widely, periodicals calculated to pro- 
mote their own peculiar views: and surely it 
does not become us, at the present day, whol- 
ly to abstain from making an effort, if not to 
disseminate our doctrines and testimonies 
among others, at least to prevent our own 
members from forgetting their purity and im- 
portance, and to remind them of the price at 


efficient means of accomplishing this impor- 
tant object, we believe it will be generally 


admitted that “‘The Friend” is a channel 


through which much literary and scientific in- 
formation is, and still may be, conveyed into 
the families of friends; without subjecting 
them to the danger of imbibing false senti- 
ment, or perverted views of moral and reli- 
gious obligation. As the present is a day 
wherein a spirit of enquiry and investigation 
is generally awakened, so it is characterized 
by the unexampled efforts which are making 
to diffuse knowledge, and multiply the means 
of instruction. But under the guise of useful 
literary periodicals, much is now sent forth 
from the press highly objectionable, both from 
the sentiments inculcated, and the alluring 
garb of romance and fiction in which it is 
clothed. On this score “The Friend” is 
entirely void of offence ; so that every parent 
may trust its perusal to his children, assured, 
that whilst it is furnishing their minds with 
knowledge, it is not betraying their faith, or 
contaminating their principles. With these 
views upon the subject, we do not hesitate to 
solicit the active co-operation of Friends in 
introducing the paper more generally among 
their fellow members, and to assist in collect- 
ing and forwarding such subscriptions as may 
be obtained. 

The paper is conducted under the care and 
oversight of a few Friends who render their 
services gratuitously, and the amount of sub- 
scriptions collected has never been equal to its 
actual cost. Should the exertion which we trust 
will now be generally made to increase the 
number of subscribers, augment the receipts 
beyond the unavoidable expense, the overplus 
will be expended in distributing the paper 
among those members of our Society who are 
so situated as to be unable to procure it at 
their own cost. 


Our beloved friend, Hannah Chapman 
Backhouse, having concluded her extensive 
labour of love on our shores, on the morni 
of the 8th instant embarked at New York 
for Liverpool, in company with Anne M. 
Thorn, of the state of New York, whose 
prospect is to pay a religious visit to Friends 
in Great Britain, having certificates of ap- 
probation from the meetings to which she 
belongs, for that purpose. 


It would oblige us if some of our subscrib- 
ers, who do not wish to preserve their num- 
bers of “ The Friend,” would send us Nos. 1, 
2, 3 and 4, of Vol. VII., and No. 4 of Vol. 
VIII., directing them to the Editor of “The 
Friend,” box No. 39, Philadelphia P. O., if 
sent by mail. ; 

It will be recollected that in the account 
given by us on the 26th ult. of the late Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of Ohio, reference was 
made to a minute of its Meeting for Suffer- 
ings and united in by the Yearly Mecting, in 
relation to the publication called the Beacon. 
Having since received a copy of that interest- 


which they were first promulgated by our ing and important document, we have not 
worthy predecessors, and have been transmit-| hesitated to assign it a place in our columns 
ted'to us to bear. Besides answering as an|for the general benefit of our readers. See 


page 13. 
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